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TKis    Bulletin 


TS  prepared  not  only  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
*  school  officials,  but  also  for  the  public  in  general. 
The  subject  matter  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Several  of  the  articles  are  of  a  pa- 
triotic character  and  are  intended  to  emphasize  the 
plans  of  the  Government  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
We  trust  the  Bulletin  may  prove  inspirational  and 
helpful  to  all  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall.  Extra 
copies  may  be  obtained  on  request. 

E.  H.  RUSSELL,  President. 


War   Relief  Campaign 


Early  in  October  President  Russell  called  a  meeting  of  the  fac- 
ulty to  discuss  plans  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  from  the  students 
and  faculty  as  their  share  in  the  war  work.  It  was  unanimously 
decided  that  our  school  should  certainly  do  its  duty  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  this  matter.  Plans  were  made  to  start  the  campaign  at 
once  with  a  good  public  speaker.  The  Manual  Arts  Department 
flooded  the  school  with  most  attractive  posters  that  told  the  story 
of  the  campaign  in  a  most  graphic  manner.  A  student  cannot  go 
far  in  Russell  Hall  these  days  without  realizing  that  she  is  worse 
than  a  slacker  if  she  does  not  help  in  this  great  work. 

The  next  question  to  be  decided  was  "  To  what  division  of  the 
war  work  shall  we  give  this  money  f"  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  The  Red  Cross  work,  the  orphaned  children  of  our  allies — 
all  seemed  equally  important.  Miss  Margaret  Flenniken,  field 
secretary  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  solved  this 
problem  when  she  came  to  us  and  presented  the  cause  of  the  stu- 
dents' friendship  war  fund.  So  forcefully  did  Miss  Flenniken  tell 
us  about  this  fund  that  a  joint  faculty  and  student  committee  de- 
cided that  this  was  the  best  cause  to  which  to  pledge  our  war  relief 
money.  Miss  Flenniken  explained  that  the  students  of  America 
are  raising  at  least  $1,000,000,  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  $500,000  will  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the 
prison  camps  in  Europe  ;  $200,000  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the 
cantonments  in  this  country  and  in  France  ;  $200,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hostess  houses  in  the  cantonments  ; 
$100,000  for  keeping  alive  the  world  student  movement. 

October  27  Dr.  Seeley  K.  Thompkins,  pastor  of  the  Walnut 
Hill  Congregational  church,  delivered  another  most  forceful  ad- 
dress on  the  work  of  the  student  friendship  war  league.  This  fund 
was  planned  by  John  R.  Mott,  who,  while  traveling  through 
Europe,  saw  the  unspeakable  condition  of  the  prison  camps  and 
could  not  rest  until  he  had  done  something  to  better  them.  ''We 
should  realize  what  it  means  to  be  a  student  in  favored  America 
and  do  our  part  in  this  great  work,"  said  Dr.  Thompkins. 

The  third  speaker  in  the  interest  of  this  fund  was  Dr.  Douglas 
S.  Freeman,  editor  of  the  Richmond  News-Leader.  Dr.  Freeman 
told  us  many  interesting  facts  not  generally  known  about  the  war. 
He  closed  his  talk  by  saying  that  God  should  come  first,  our  coun- 
try second  and  self  last  of  all. 

On  the  evening  of  N^ovember  8th  a  mass-meeting  of  the  students 
and  faculty  is  to  be  held.  A  faculty  committee,  composed  of  Misses 
Houchen,  Hinman,  Keller  and  Goolrick,  have  planned  tableaux 


and  talks  by  the  students,  which  will  show  the  actual  relief  work 
being  carried  on  in  Europe.  Pledge  cards  will  be  distributed  at 
the  close  of  this  meeting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  $500  will 
be  raised.  Students  have  already  been  to  Miss  Forbes,  the  treas- 
urer of  this  fund,  and  have  given  her  as  much  as  $5 — money  which 
they  had  planned  to  use'in  pleasure.  Others  have  written  to  their 
parents  and  asked  for  money  for  this  fund  instead  of  new  articles 
of  clothing  that  they  had  planned  to  give  them.  A  most  impres- 
sive Thanksgiving  service  will  be  held  the  Sunday  before  Thanks- 
giving when  the  money  will  be  presented  by  the  presidents  of  the 
various  classes. 

ETHEL  BLACK, 

Head  Department  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages. 


Patriotism  TKrougK  Local  History 


The  training  of  the  student  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  field  of 
local  history  because  of  its  interest,  nearness  and  completeness. 
We  may  ask  of  any  town,  or  county  neighborhood,  this  question, 
''What  are  the  connections  of  my  city,  town,  or  neighborhood, 
with  the  general  history  of  my  country  *?" 

In  America  our  local  history  has  not  received  its  full  develop- 
ment. We  have  been  careless  of  our  monuments  and  relics,  which 
are  different  from  those  of  Europe,  though  no  less  interesting 
and  important  to  preserve.  We  have  as  yet  very  little  in  the 
way  of  song  and  story  to  tell  the  tale  of  old  places.  Our  worst 
fault,  however,  is  that  we  do  not  know  our  own  local  history. 
Therefore,  we  fail  to  use  it  in  teaching  patriotism,  which  is  exem- 
plified in  such  qualities  of  character  as  generosity,  courage,  honor, 
self-sacrifice  and  simplicity  of  life.  The  student  in  our  schools 
has  often  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  realize  and  develope 
the  American  spirit,  that  it  may  do  justice  to  itself.  We,  in 
America,  need  this  knowledge  and  this  realization  in  boys  and 
girls.  I  feel  that  America  at  war  is  America  awake  at  last  to  her 
own  call.  None  too  soon  the  awakening  has  come,  and  everywhere 
not  only  men  and  women,  but  boys  and  girls,  are  ready  and  ^lad 
to  do  what  they  can  to  help.  The  world  has  moved,  and  to  those 
who  stay  at  home  is  given  an  opportunity,  too  often  neglected  by 
parents  and  ignored  in  homes,  to  awaken  through  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  a  locality  the  spirit  of  American  democracy.  To  boys 
and  girls  their  stake  in  their  country  has  seemed  so  small— per- 
haps they  have  never  thought  of  themselves  as  having  a  country. 


It  has  not  been  a  lack  of  patriotism,  but  their  lack  of  knowledge. 
The  material  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  so  fine  that  we  must 
meet  its  need  through  an  equally  fine  tpye  of  character. 

Local  history  has  no  meaning  without  some  of  its  connections 
through  the  long  course  of  time  and  on  the  wide  field  of  the  whole 
earth.  The  teacher  must  know  these  connections  before  making 
the  least  attempt  at  local  history,  yet  no  field  presents  a  greater 
opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation,  cultivation  and 
growth,  with  every  prospect  of  a  rich  harvest  in  the  interest  and 
knowledge  of  young  Americans.  Why  not  use  what  we  have? 
In  Fredericksburg  local  history  is  not  taught.  No  day  is  set  apart 
as  Fredericksburg  Day  to  emphasize  its  importance.  Its  history 
is  taken  for  granted,  you  absorb  it  from  your  surroundings,  or  you 
don't  get  it  at  all.  Theoretically,thismay  beall  right, but  "America 
for  Americans"  is  our  slogan,  and  to  gain  the  historical  knowledge 
necessary  to  true  citizenship,  some  more  definite  method  must  be 
used.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  says:  "No  state  is  more  rich  in  its  his- 
tory nor  more  careless  in  its  use."  There  still  hangs  over  Freder- 
icksburg an  after  glow  of  that  romantic  period  in  which  our 
forefathers  lived.  The  old  town  lies  on  the  direct  route  between 
North  and  South,  and  was  a  half-way  stopping  place  for  the  coach 
and  mail  carrier.  "Via  Fredericksburg,"  may  be  seen  on  old  let- 
ters which  were  sent  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Washington 
to  Charlottesville  in  the  days  of  folded  letters  and  seals.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  relic  strewn.  Near  us  is  an  old  house  in  which 
lived  the  man  who  gave  to  the  world  a  knowledge  of  deep  sea 
navigation,  and  laid  the  Atlantic  cable — Matthew  Fontaine  Maury. 
So  thoughtless  is  the  present  generation  of  its  historical  value 
that  it  is  located  with  difficulty.  What  plan  may  we  follow  ? 
First  of  all  teach  the  connections  with  the  past.  What  are  these 
connections  ? 

Here,  the  Indians  were  the  "  Rappahannocks,"  the  most 
courageous  and  formidable  savages,  who  were  met  by  Captain 
John  Smith  on  his  voyage  of  1608.  Arrowheads  made  by  them  are 
still  found  in  the  soil,  and  the  Indian  "  punch  bowl"  in  which 
they  ground  their  corn  is  pointed  out  near  "the  falls."  John 
Smith  found  the  place  beautiful  and  inviting,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  falls  of  the  river  was  a  general  rendezvous  of  all  tribes 
for  this  part  of  Virginia.  Howe's  History  of  Virginia  tells  us  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  "the  beautiful  and  fascinating  Pocahontas, 
who  saved  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith,  and  who  captivated  the 
bjld  and  fearless  Rolfe,  spent  Rome  time  at  this  point,  resting 
here  and  feasting  her  eyes  upon  the  scenery  and  engaging  in  sports 
and  pastimes."  But  whether  or  not  this  be  true,  enough  authentic 
history  remains  to  make  a  walk  through  Fredericksburg  illustrate 
every  period  of  American  annals.  In  the  Colonial  period  we  have 
connections  with  John  Smith,  through  his  map  made  after  his 
memorable  trip  of  1608  and  used  till  1783;  a  fort  built  in  1681  to 


protect  settlers  from  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  continued 
troublesome,  which  was  garrisoned  by  ''one  hundred  and  eleven 
men  out  of  Gloucester  at  one  fort,  or  place  of  defence,  at  or  near 
the  falls  of  the  Rappahannock  river,  of  which  fort  Major  Lawrence 
Smith  be  captain,  or  chief  commander,"  and  to  have  "fifty 
soldiers  so  put  in  arms  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace,"  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  old  fort  left  today,  but  the  Acts  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  prove  its  existence.  Governor  Spotswood's  name  is  as- 
sociated with  the  town,  because  he  opened  the  Mine  Eoad  from 
his  iron  furnace  to  his  wharf  near  the  mouth  of  Hazel  Eun,  over 
which  he  hauled  iron  ore  for  shipment. 

In  the  days  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  we  were  an  im- 
portant tobacco  port,  from  which  goods  were  shipped  back  and 
forth  to  England. 

The  commercial  life  of  the  time  is  marked  by  French  John's 
Wharf,  now  fallen  to  ruin  and  grass  grown,  but  a  reminder  of  the 
days  when  sloops  sailed  up  the  Rappahannock. 

With  the  revolution  our  connection  is  close.  The  site  of  the 
boyhood  home  of  George  Washington  is  pointed  out ;  the  home  of 
his  mother  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life  is  daily  visited 
by  tourists  ;  the  home  of  Washington's  sister,  Betty  Washington 
Lewis,  is  a  fine  type  of  a  colonial  home  ;  the  law  office  of  James 
Monroe  is  well  marked  ;  the  house  owned  by  Wm.  Paul,  and  visited 
by  his  brother,  John  Paul  Jones,  and  later  inherited  by  him, 
spoken  of  as  the  John  Paul  Jones  House,  is  pointed  out  as  that  great 
naval  hero's  "  only  home  in  America  ;"  the  shop  of  General  Hugh 
Mercer,  who  fought  gallantly  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Prince- 
ton, still  stands  ;  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  where  the  political  men 
of  this  period  met,  and  from  whose  porch  many  men,  among  whom 
was  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  addressed  the  people,  is  one  of 
the  show  places  of  the  town;  Chatham,  the  residence  of  Wm.  Fitz 
hugh,  where  hospitality  abounded,  where  Col.  Dandridge,  the 
father  of  Martha  Washington,  while  attending  the  races,  fell  sick 
and  died  and  lies  in  St.  George's  churchyard,  where  the  courtship 
of  Washington  and  Martha  Custis,  the  story  says,  took  place,  is  as 
beautiful  and  hospitable  as  in  former  days. 

Of  the  years  of  the  Revolution  the  roll  is  long,  too  long  to 
dwell  on,  but  that  roll  is  illumined  by  such  names  as  Washington, 
Mercer,  Woodford,  Weedon,  Wallace  and  many  more.  The  con- 
nections here  are  vital,  and  bring  us  in  closest  touch  with 
national  history.  Here  LaFayette  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington ;  General  Gates  interviewed  General  Charles  Lee,  then  sta- 
tioned here  ;  General  Nathaniel  Greene  was  entertained  here  on  his 
way  to  relieve  Gates.  The  address  of  welcome  to  Greene  and  his 
reply  are  among  the  records  here,  also  a  letter  of  welcome  to 
General  Washington,  when  he  visited  his  mother  in  1783,  and  his 
reply.  This  period  of  the  old  town's  life  is  rich  in  fact  and  story. 
xVIany  documents  in  the  Court  house  authenticate  this  history. 


With  the  opening  of  the  railroad  our  canal  fell  into  decay  and 
the  old  tavern  into  disuse.  Still  life  went  on,  and  when  the  Civil 
War  came,  action  was  immediate,  and  the  town  and  vicinity  be 
came  the  theatre  of  war.  The  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  were 
white  with  tents  and  occupied  by  four  guns,  eighty  men  and  Fed- 
eral infantry  ;  8nowden  saw  the  meeting  on  November  20,  1862, 
of  Lee  and  the  Mayor  (.Slaughter)  of  Fredericksburg  to  arrange  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  town  ;  pontoon  bridges  crossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock at  three  points  to  allow  the  Grand  Army  of  General 
Burnside  to  cross  over  the  river  ;  Chatham,  Burnside's  headquar 
ters,  and  Brompton,  Lee's  headquarters,  face  each  other  on  the 
hill  tops  on  the  Rappahannock,  while  the  valley  lying  between 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
many  and  many  a  house  the  wounded  of  both  sides  were  nursed  by 
Confederate  women,  and  physicians,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Simon 
Baruch,  father  of  the  "  Barney  "  Baruch,  recently  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  on  the  National  Council  of  Defense.  Traces  of 
the  Civil  War  furnish  the  reality  of  history,  as  the  cannon  ball  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  pillar,  the  monument  to  General  Cobb, 
the  Federal  soldiers'  graves  and  the  Confederate  soldiers'  graves. 
History  needs  no  proof  in  Fredericksburg,  for  there  is  still  a 
*'  cloud  of  witnesses  "  to  tell  what  they  saw,  and  a  witness  of  Rev- 
olutionary days  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  when  our  own  parents 
were  boys  and  girls.  In  St.  George's  Church  to  the  left  of  the  chan- 
cel is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Reuben  T.  Thom,  born  17"^2,  died 
1868.  Do  those  dates  mean  to  you  that  Mr.  Thom  was  17  years 
old  when  George  Washington  died,  and  that  he  also  witnessed  the 
scenes  of  Civil  War  days?  That  he  may  have  shaken  hands 
with  Washington,  and  again  with  Lee?  Does  not  that  bring  out 
the  nearness  of  history  ? 

But  I  need  go  no  further,  though  this  by  no  means  tells  the 
story  of  the  dull  little  town;  what  I  have  said  indicates  the  lines 
of  inquiry.  [The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  see  what  the  teacher  will 
do  with  the  wealth  at  her  command].  In  the  libraries  he  will  find 
the  History  of  Fredericksburg,  by  Quinn ;  Fredericksburg,  Past, 
Present  and  Future,  by  Howison;  Fredericksburg,  by  Redway ; 
Lee,  by  Henderson  ;  Stonewall  Jackson,  by  John  Esten  Cooke ;  in 
Hart's  American  History  Told  by  (Contemporaries,  Wm.  Fitzhugh's 
letters  may  be  read,  and  Philip  Fithian's  Diary ;  and  Burn&ide's 
At  Fredericksburg  ;  Maury's  Recollections  of  a  Virginian  opens 
with  recollections  of  Fredericksburg;  and  Chestnutt,  a  Diary  of 
Dixie  ;  Maguire,  a  Diary  of  a  Refugee. 

In  the  Court  House  Mary  Washington's  will,  a  marriage  con- 
tract written  in  those  days  when  the  groom  gave  bond  before 
a  license  to  marry  was  issued,  a  book  of  records  of  James  Monroe 
when  Minister  to  France  ;  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  the  old  Bible,  on 
which  G<'orge  Washington  pledged  himself  as  a  Mason  in  1752, 
and  the  minutes  in  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Washington, 


Mercer, Weedon, Woodford, Wallace,  Posey;  iu  the  Wallace  Library 
files  of  newspapers  of  1789  and  1808,  a  letter  giving  a  contribution 
from  Stonewall  Jackson's  men  to  the  sufferers  in  Fredericksburg 
in  January,  1863,  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  In  private 
homes  there  are  old  letters,  old  newspapers,  samplers,  spinning 
wheels,  costumes,  old  relics,  which  have  been  lent  us  for  use  in 
history  classes. 

Teacher  and  students  should  collect  all  historical  letters, 
papers,  manuscript,  the  visible  remains  of  the  whole  history. 
The  originals  we  have  been  able  to  gather  are  few,  but  among  the 
most  interesting  originals  are  Indian  arrow  heads,  bullets  and  but- 
tons picked  up  in  the  neighborhood,  a  canteen,  a  sword  and  a 
bayonet;  three  newspapers,  a  Maryland  and  Baltimore  Journal 
and  Advertiser,  Aug.  20,  1773,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
Daily  Eichmond  Enquirer,  February  15,  1864,  Eichmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  New  York  Herald,  April  15,  1865;  ao  Illustrated 
London  Almanack  for  1865,  published  in  London,  containing  a  full 
length  picture  of  General  Eobert  E.  Lee;  a  Virginia  and  I^orth 
Carolina  Almanack,  printed  in  Eichmond  in  1840  by  John  War- 
rock,  of  which  the  Warrock-Eichardson  Almanac  is  the  successor. 
Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  Peterson's  Magazine  for  the  years  1860 
to  1877,  furnish  women's  costumes,  industries  and  interests.  In 
them  is  not  one  allusion  to  political  affairs;  notes  on  Matthew  F. 
Maury's  life  written  by  his  daughter  Nannie  in  1855;  Captain  J. 
N.  Barney's  commission  in  the  United  States  Army,  August,  1847, 
signed  by  President  Polk  and  J.  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  his  commission  in  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  signed  by 
Secretary  Stephen  E.  Mallory,  Eichmond,  May  6,  1863,  and  pass- 
ports granted  him  in  1862-3;  Major  J.  Horace  Lacy's  commission 
as  Major  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  his  parole 
dated  Eichmond,  Va.,  May  13,  1865,  signed  by  C.  E.  Scoville,  and 
an  ''  appleal  for  the  unrecorded  dead,"  written  by  him  to  aid  in 
organizing  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Association  of  Fredericksburg  ;  a 
sonnet  to  Jackson,  and  a  sonnet  to  Lee  written  during  Civil  War 
days;  letters  written  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  one  in  1804,  a  sim- 
ple, friendly  letter,  the  other  October  18,  1817,  beginning  ''Dear 
Sir,  I  have  made  a  progress  in  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  Cen- 
tral College,"  evidently  referring  to  Jefferson's  plans  for  founding 
the  University  of  Virginia,  both  having  the  name  of  the  writer, 
and  the  date  they  were  received,  in  Jefferson's  careful  handwrit- 
ing on  the  margin  for  filing,  and  being  folded,  addressed  and 
sealed;  and  five  of  the  letters  of  Hugh  Nelson  and  his  wife,  written 
when  he  was  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  1818  and  1833,  and  while  re- 
turning home  from  Spain,  where  he  was  minister  from  1823  to  1825, 
giving  a  good  idea  of  interests  and  occupations;  one  of  these  is  ad- 
dressed via  Fredericksburg,  thus  adding  to  the  local  interest ; 
probably  the  most  interesting  paper  in  my  collection  is  the  muster 
roll  of  Co.  F,  Virginia   Artillery,  attached   to    the   5th  Alabama 
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Battalion  of  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  June, 
1862,  of  which  Charles  T.  Goolrick  was  second  lieutenant  and 
Eobert  Emmet  Goolrick  a  private;  there  are  118  names  on  the  roll; 
an  old  engraving,  undated,  but  evidently  a  political  poster  of 
Daniel  Webster's  time,  has  these  words  below  the  picture:  ^'  Di- 
ogenes, his  lantern  needs  no  more,  an  honest  man  is  found,  the 
search  is  o'er." 

My  plan  is  very  simple  and  definite,  that  of  using  the  wealth 
of  material  at  hand.  When  a  locality  is  less  rich  than  ours,  State 
history  and  the  nearest  historical  associations  maybe  substituted. 
We  begin  with  the  home  interests  of  the  students,  requiring  writ- 
ten and  oral  reports  on  county  history.  Twenty  two  counties  were 
represented  in  a  class  of  forty-seven  pupils  (in  1910-16). 

Bach  student  is  asked  to  bring  in  a  story,  written  of  her  home 
or  neighborhood.  It  may  be  a  ^' true  story"  or  a  tradition,  the 
object  being  to  arouse  interest.  In  a  few  cases  the  result  at  the 
first  meeting  is  *'  my  county  has  no  history."  If  a  search  through 
everything  in  the  school  library,  and  a  letter  home,  bring  no  re- 
sults, then  the  student  is  given  references,  Howe's  History  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Long's  Virginia  County  Names,  etc.,  with  the  certainty 
that  some  fact  will  develop.  Frequently  a  very  interesting  paper 
is  the  result,  and  the  home  county  gains  value  and  importance  in 
the  student's  eyes,  and  old  manners  and  customs  are  revealed. 
[One  read  to  the  class  with  real  appreciation  that  the  school 
teacher  was  boarded  around,  one  patron  saying  she  e^  him,  another 
she  washed  him,  and  a  third  she  slept  him.]  The  origin  of  county 
names,  the  old  homes  of  early  settlers,  the  division  of  counties,  the 
growth  of  cities,  famous  speeches,  woman's  work,  household  and 
farm  industries,  books  and  magazines,  pictures  and  samplers,  old 
letters,  diaries,  and  newspapers  have  been  results  well  worth  the 
time.  Any  teacher  of  history  may  do  this  general  work,  if  she 
has  the  enthusiasm  and  interest. 

The  next  step  is  the  study  of  Fredericksburg  itself.  How 
may  that  history  be  used  to  develop  interest  in  the  makers  of  his- 
tory and  their  deeds  ? 

Some  suggestive  questions  we  have  used  are  :  What  was  the 
Indian  population  here  !  Name  of  Indians?  Manners,  customs, 
beliefs?  What  was  their  welcome  to  the  white  man?  What  has 
become  of  them  now  ?  Who  were  the  first  explorers,  and  settlers 
here?  Where  did  they  come  from?  What  routes?  Why  did 
they  come?  What  was  the  character,  faith,  ideals?  How  did 
they  make  a  living  in  their  new  homes?  Why  was  the  town  so 
called?  The  streets?  Have  we  any  connection  with  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  War?  If  so,  give  it.  Were  any  of  our  people  at  Valley 
Forge,  Princeton  or  Yorktown?  Who  were  our  heroes  in  these 
battles?  What  part  did  Fredericksburg  take  in  the  Civil  War? 
Who  were  our  heroes?  What  traces  of  the  Civil  War  are  here? 
What  connection  have  we  with  the  intellectual,  political,  artistic 
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world  ?   Has  there  been  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  or  a  poet  who  was 
born  in  Fredericksburg,  or  loved  Fredericksburg  as  a  home  ? 

Set  the  student  with  these,  for  these  develop  the  history 
that  is  worth  while.  Ask  one  to  iSnd  Smith's  map,  another  ac- 
counts of  the  first  settlers,  who  they  were,  and  why  they  came. 
In  the  clerk's  office  let  students  find  out  all  they  can  of  the  early 
government,  of  the  town  charter,  the  first  mayor,  the  first  council, 
the  early  schools,  old  maps  of  the  city.  Let  the  students  visit  the 
soldiers'  graves,  St.  George's  cemetery,  the  Masonic  cemetery,  to 
read  the  old  inscriptions,  A  certain  interest  is  aroused  by  telling 
vital  stories. 

Ask  some  old  soldier  of  the  Civil  war  to  tell  his  story  of  the 
cauip  and  field.  Visits  to  historical  places  are  made.  Even  in- 
experienced students  enjoy  visits  to  places  full  of  historical 
interest  and  incident,  and  gain  a  feeling  for  history.  The  next 
work  for  teacher  and  students  is  to  reconstruct  the  local  history 
and  give  its  connections.  After  the  material  is  all  gathered,  we 
use  it  in  brief  papers,  and  note  books,  and  class  exercises,  and 
through  all  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  deal  with  salient  points, 
vital  connections,  emphasizing  all  characters  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  in  industrial,  moral  and  civic  movements,  and  select- 
ing certain  centers  about  which  facts  and  events  of  minor  signifi- 
cance naturally  group  themselves  "and  where  possible,''  present- 
ing great  leaders  places  of  historic  importance,  or  events  of  vital 
significance  in  a  picturesque  and  dramatic  manner,  using  both 
song  and  story.  The  story  form  is  the  natural  and  effective  plan 
of  presentation.  The  stories  should  have  the  true  historic  setting 
as  to  time,  place  and  importance,  and  by  the  study  of  local  history 
not  only  do  we  accumulate  historical  facts,  but  we  kindle  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  truth,  right,  and  love  of  country.  It  matters  to  me 
how  much  history  my  pupils  have  learned  when  they  leave  school, 
but  it  matters  still  more  to  me  if  they  have  learned  not  to  under- 
estimate the  deeds  of  their  heroic  forefathers,  so  that  they  may  be 
evidenced  in  the  patriotic  affection  and  loyalty  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  America  today.  We  can  so  easily  connect  the  past 
with  the  present,  and  make  each  local  history  lesson  invaluable, 
because  "  we  are  living  this  very  moment  in  what  is  to  my  mind 
the  greatest  moment  of  all  history.  We  are  at  the  threshhold  of 
something  that  is  more  than  war.  This  is  not  a  battle  of  arma- 
ment alone;  it  is  a  battle  to  the  death  for  ideals."  Therefore  we 
may  teach  patriotism  through  the  examples  of  men  and  women 
who  have  served  their  country  in  both  times  of  war  and  peace,  by 
devoting  their  energy,  talents,  time,  fortune  to  the  unselfish  ser- 
vice of  their  fellow  men.  Such  pictures  and  tales  of  heroism  and 
faithful  service  will  make  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  young 
pupil's  mind,  and  will  awaken  a  desire  to  render  similar  service 
when  the  opportunity  offers. 

VIRGINIA  M.  GOOLEIOK, 

Head  Department  of  History 
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Conservation  in  War  Time 

An  Address  before  Parent-TeacKers'  Association  of  Fredericksburg 


Though  aware  of  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  toward  the 
Household  Arts  teacher,  thus  crudely  expressed,  "Them  as  knows 
does,  them  as  don't  teaches,'^  I  justify  my  presence  by  saying  I  am 
a  doer  as  well  as  a  teacher,  for  my  first  interest  in  Household 
Arts  work  came  through  the  doing. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  a  word  with  you  concerning 
the  movement  for  food  conservation.  We  recall  those  good  days, 
to  us  then  hard,  when  sugar  was  $.03  or  $.04  a  pound  and  eggs 
$.12  J  a  dozen, and  now  we  face  the  fact  that  food  prices  have  climbed 
to  the  dizzy  height  when  sugar  is  $.12  to  $.15  a  pound  and  eggs 
$.04  or  $.05  a  piece  while  every  other  food  is  as  high  in  proportion. 

Even  with  such  conditions,  I  urge  that  we  do  not  take  the 
hysterical  and  pessimistic  attitude  thinking  of  the  things  we  can't 
afford,  but  rather  consider,  from  the  patriotic  standpoint,  what  we 
ought  to  afford. 

If  our  army,  by  careful  and  intelligent  buying,  is  fed,  at  pres- 
ent prices,  for  $08  a  meal  or  $.23  a  day  per  person,  and  $.39  per 
day  per  person  being  the  maximum  in  many  camps,  surely  we,  by 
making  a  close  study  of  food  selection  and  food  content,  can  greatly 
reduce  our  bills.  Let  us  be  willing  to  leave  luxuries  to  the  rich 
and  find  economical  substitutes  for  foods  needed  by  the  government. 
This  will  mean  more  thought,  careful  selection  and  preparation, 
and  perhaps,  more  labor  at  our  hands,  but  in  this  effort  we  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  serve  our  country,  and  we  can  just  as  truly 
make  our  cook  apron  a  uniform  of  national  significance  as  the  sol- 
diers in  khaki. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  food  in  the  end  will  be  the 
weapon  that  will  win  the  war.  If  we  wish  our  Allies  to  win,  there 
must  be  close  economy  in  the  American  kitchens,  and  a  continual 
tightening  of  the  embargo  on  exports  to  neutrals,  who  traffic  with 
the  Central  Powers.  We  must  not  only  supply  their  shortage  of 
crops  due  to  the  war,  but  meet  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  sub- 
marine warfare  being  waged  by  Germany  on  their  imported  foods. 
The  interests  of  these  valiant  and  sacrificial  nations  must  be  our 
interests  and  their  needs  ours,  for  they  are  fighting  our  battles. 
The  question  remains  to  be  answered,  who  will  organize  this  weap- 
on of  war.  We  see  the  need  of  conservation  if  we  are  at  all  ob- 
serving, but  we  must  realize  that  we  women  are  the  ultimate  food 
handlers  and  that  much  depends  on  us  in  winning  the  war.  To  be 
efficient  home-makers,  we  must  know  our  jobs.    If  we  refuse  or  fail 
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to  do  our  part,  Germany's  marvelously  perfect  organization  will 
enable  her  to  prolong  the  war  indefinitely,  piling  up  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure  which  America  will  have  to  pay. 

Our  conservation  pledge  is  easy  to  sign  and  easy  to  keep  if  we 
are  willing  to  make  the  effort.  It  means  to  live  wisely,  but  not  too 
well  ;  to  eat  freely,  but  avoid  waste;  to  eat  fruits  and  vegetables 
grown  near  home  ;  corn,  potatoes,  rice,  oats,  fish,  poultry  and 
game.  With  such  a  variety  to  select  from  you  can  see  by  think- 
ing and  planning  our  task  becomes  easy.  In  the  end  which  will 
cost  more  dearly,   blood  and  treasure  or  our  efforts  to  conserve"? 

Shipping  requires  that  all  foodstuffs  be  of  a  concentrated  sort 
and  such  commodities  are  limited  to  a  great  degree  to  wheat,  beef, 
pork,  dairy  products  and  sugar.  While  I  enumerate  the  small 
ways  in  which  each  can  help  conserve  these  foods,  I  wish  you  to 
realize  how  much  a  w^heatless,  meatless,  sugarless  day  will  help. 

The  grain  crops  of  our  allies  are  525,000,000  bushels  below 
normal,  and  this  added  to  their  usual  import,  means  they  must 
import  1,250,000,000  bushels  to  reach  normal.  We  have,  in  past 
years,  furnished  «0, 000, 000  bushels,  and  if  we  increase  our  exports 
to  200,000,000  bushels  and  Canada  hers  to  125,000,000  bushels, 
they  will  be  within  200,000,000  of  the  solution.  For  us,  this  will 
mean  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  ,  or  one  pound  per  week  per  person, 
oui  of  our  five  pounds  allowance.  If  only  one  slice  of  bread  were 
saved  in  each  home  each  day  for  a  year,  1,000,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  would  be  saved.  What  if  each  person  saved  one  slice  each 
day"? 

If  one  ounce  of  meat,  which  is  a  convenience  and  a  pleasure, 
but  not  a  necessity,  is  saved  in  every  home  everv  day  for  one  year, 
450,000, (>00  pounds  of  valuable  meat,  or  a  herd  of  538,000  beef, 
291,000  calves,  625,000  sheep  and  2,132,000  hogs,  is  saved.  The 
supply  of  meat  of  the  Allies  has  diminished  gieatly,  and  we  our- 
selves are  selling  animals  faster  than  we  are  growing  them. 

We  use  four  times  as  much  sugar  as  we  need  for  efficiency. 
Our  average  is  90  pounds  per  person  per  year  while  our  Allies  use 
only  20  pounds  and  are  not  able  to  get  that  much,  yet  we  have 
honey,  syrup,  many  kinds  of  fruits  and  sweet  potatoes  as  sources 
of  sugar,  besides  our  canned  fruits. 

Just  a  half  cup  of  milk  saved  daily  in  the  22,000,000  homes 
means  a  saving  of  912,500  quarts  per  year,  or  the  milk  of  400,000 
cows,  besides  the  labor  and  feed  for  producing  this  amount. 

Fats  of  every  kind  are  so  necessary  for  warmth  and  energy  for 
our  army  and  for  our  laborers,  and  they  must  not  be  needlessly  con- 
sumed by  us.  We  now  consume  double  the  amount  we  need.  A 
fourth  ounce  of  butter  saved  in  each  home  means  312,500  pounds 
daily,  or  114,062,500  pounds  a  year,  the  product  of  a  half  million 
cows. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  food  waste  in  America  amounts  to 
$700,000,000  per  year.     We  know   that  wars  are  paid  for  out  of 
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the  savings  of  the  people,  and  that  the  debts  must  be  met  now,  or 
in  the  future.  If  we  reduce  food  waste  by  careful  preparation, 
cooking  and  handling  to  the  amount  of  $  06  per  person  per  day,  in 
one  year  we  save  $2,000,000,000.  This  waste  can  be  prevented  by 
many  home-makers  if  they  become  mistresses  of  the  kitchen, in  deal- 
ing with  the  food  slacker,  the  servant  who  receives  food  and  pay 
regardless  of  efficiency.  Happy  the  woman  who  does  her  own 
work,  or  who  has  a  sympathetic  helper. 

The  clothing  problem  is  another  way  in  which  we  can  aid. 
Every  useful  garment  needlessly  discarded  means  that  material 
needed  to  keep  some  one  warm  or  dry  has  been  consumed.  A 
shortage  of  leather  and  hides  and  the  great  demand  for  leather  for 
proper  shoeing  of  our  army,  makes  it  imperative  that  we  take  care 
of  our  shoes  and  do  everything  possible  to  make  them  last  longer. 
With  these  facts  in  mind,  don't  you  agree  that  it  is  wise  to  make 
saving  rather  than  spending  our  social  standard  1  If  there  is  sin- 
cerity in  our  profession  of  sympathy  for  our  oppressed  and  heroic 
Allies,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  saving  from  our  lavish  allow- 
ances enough  to  eke  out  their  scanty  supplies.  Our  failure  to 
conserve  in  these  and  countless  other  ways  will  raise  the  prices 
greatly,  by  which  means  the  poor  will  suffer  and  it  will  be  conser- 
vation in  the  nature  of  famine.  Shall  we  by  extravagance  and 
self-gratification  permit  anything  like  the  reported,  present  condi- 
tions in  Russia,  for  example,  $1  25  for  a  box  of  biscuit  crackers  or 
$8  00  for  a  small  steak  ? 

At  present  there  is  no  force  to  make  us  conserve.  This  is  a 
voluntary  effort  to  accomplish  by  a  democratic  movement  what 
autocracy  has  only  been  able  to  accomplish  by  strict  law  and 
organization.  If  democracy  cannot  organize  its  economic  as  well 
as  its  military  defense,  it  is  a  false  faith  and  should  be  abandoned. 
Must  we  be  driven  by  compulsion  to  autocracy,  the  very  thing  we 
are  fighting "?  Can't  we  be  as  loyal  as  a  chef  in  a  I^ew  York  hotel, 
who  says,  "  I  like  the  food  conservation  plan  because  it  gives  me 
something  definite  to  do."  He  further  says,  "If  the  government 
were  to  ask  that  we  do  not  use  any  more  white  flour,  I  would  be 
glad  to  comply  " 

May  I  sum  it  all  up  by  saying,  this  is  a  battle  in  which  each 
individual  has  a  part,  for  it  is  the  multiplication  of  the  teaspoon, 
the  ounce,  the  slice,  the  scrap,  etc.,  by  100,000,000  people  by  365 
days  that  will  save  the  world  for  democracy. 

Is  not  our  right  to  life  and  freedom  worth  this  small  service  1 

EPSIE  CAMPBELL, 
Head  Household  Arts  Department 
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A  Brief  Summary 


Of  Some  Facts  Concerning  the  Report  on  Reorganization  of  English  in 

Secondary?  Schools 


The  publication  of  the  Report  on  Reorganization  of  English  in 
Secondary  Schools,  as  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  early  in  the  year  1917,  marks  perhaps  the  most  signfi- 
caut  occurrence  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  English  teaching.  A 
brief  summary  of  some  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  report,  with  a 
word  of  comment,  may  not,  therefore,  be  inappropriate  at  this 
time. 

The  report,  which  was  compiled  by  Professor  James  Fleming 
Hosic,  Chairman  of  the  National  Joint  Committee,  representing  the 
commission  appointed  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education 
by  the  National  Education  Association  and  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  has  been  several  years  in  the  making  and  rep- 
resents a  distinct  educational  movement  to  adjust  the  forces  of  the 
school  to  the  changed  conditions  of  society  around  it.  For  long 
years  the  high  school  period  has  been  viewed  by  many  chiefly  as  a 
time  of  preparation  for  the  college  years  that  are  to  follow,  but 
it  has  ceased  to  be  mainly  a  preparatory  school  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming established  as  an  advanced  common  school  or  "people's 
college,"  continuing  the  work  of  the  elementary  school.  The  col- 
leges, too,  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  meeting  new  conditions, 
have  made  efforts  to  adjust  their  activities  to  the  widely  varying 
demands  of  the  newer  educational  ideals  and  purposes.  And  this 
sprit,  growing  alike  in  school  and  college,  has  led  to  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  high  school  course  by  those  directly  responsible 
for  it.  Out  of  this  study  and  the  desire  to  secure  for  the  youth  of 
the  country  the  best  possible  organization  of  instruction  in  English, 
grew  the  national  movement  for  a  reorganization  of  secondary 
English,  which  was  launched  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  held  at  Boston  in  the  year  19ll. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  had 
been  organized  and  in  its  early  history  had  created  a  committee  on 
high  school  English,  whose  mission  was  to  collect  information  as  to 
the  kinds  of  English  work  actually  being  done  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  America.  This  committee,  after  holding  certain  prelim- 
inary meetings  and  discussing  its  general  plans  and  purposes,  was 
finally  changed  and  enlarged  into  a  committee  of  thirty,  acting 
with  the  commission  appointed  by  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation to  report  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  school  educa- 
tion. The  joint  committee,  therefore,  began  its  work  in  November, 
1912,  organizing  itself  into  subdivisions  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  various  portions  of  the  report. 
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The  preface  of  the  published  report  contaiDs  a  statement  of  the 
three  definite  purposes  which  the  report  is  intended  to  serve  : 
(i)  To  provide  school  authorities  with  information  useful  in  arrang- 
ing courses  of  study  and  in  providing  proper  conditions  ;  (2)  to 
assist  teachers  in  choosing  the  most  valuable  material  and  in  hand- 
ling it  according  to  the  best  methods  ;  and  (3)  to  lay  a  basis  for 
articulating  elementary  school  and  high  school  and  college  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  possible  the  best  types  of  work  in  each. 

The  committee  states  very  clearly  its  view  point  in  organizing 
material  for  the  report,  certain  conceptions  of  the  high  school  which 
it  has  borne  steadily  in  mind.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
summed  up  as  follows  : 

The  college  preparatory  function  of  the  high  school  is  a  minor 
one,  most  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  going,  not  into  a 
higher  institution,  but  into  "life."  Hence,  the  course  in  English 
should  be  organized  with  reference  to  basic  and  social  needs  rather 
than  with  reference  to  college-entrance  requirements. 

The  chief  problem  of  articulation  is  not  how  to  connect  the  high 
school  and  the  college,  but  how  to  connect  the  high  school  with  the 
elementary  school.  This  can  be  done  by  regarding  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  as  constituting  the  first  stage  of  the  high 
school,  and  organizing  this  unit  so  as  to  gain  inefficiency  and  time 
by  providing  for  individual  and  group  interests  and  for  instruction 
suited  to  adolescent  and  average  pupils. 

The  enormous  increase  of  attendance  in  the  high  school  has  at 
once  established  the  high  school  as  a  school  for  the  children  of  all 
the  people,  constituting  within  itself  a  little  democracy.  Conse- 
quently a  varying  social  background  must  be  assumed  and  a  con- 
siderable range  of  subject  matter  provided. 

English  is  a  subject  that  can  not,  by  dint  of  intensive  applica- 
tion, be  finished  in  the  early  years  of  the  high  school,  to  be  rele- 
gated thereafter  to  the  place  of  an  optional  study  ;  therefore,  the 
systematic  practice  of  speaking,  writing  and  reading  should  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  high  school  course. 

The  chief  function  of  language  is  communication  ;  hence,  the 
activities  of  the  class  room  must  provide  for  actual  communication. 
Composition  should  become  an  expression  of  the  pupil's  own  inter- 
ests and  ideals  and  an  interpretation  of  his  own  experience. 

English  as  a  training  for  efficiency  should  be  distinguished 
from  English  as  a  training  for  the  wholesome  enjoyment  of  leisure. 
The  English  course,  therefore,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  couple 
speaking  and  writing  for  practical  purposes  with  reading  of  the 
same  character,  and  speaking  and  writing  for  pleasure  and  inspira- 
tion with  study  of  the  novelists,  the  playwrights  and  the  poets. 
Such  a  form  of  organization  will  make  possible  that  co-operation  of 
all  departments  in  establishing  good  habits  of  thought  and  of  ex- 
pression without  which  they  are  not  attained. 
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The  value  of  extra  class  room  activities  should  be  realized. 
The  conducting  of  a  school  paper,  the  organization  of  literary  so- 
ciety, dramatic  club,  and  school  club,  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
tree  play  of  the  mind  and  practice  in  expression. 

Finally,  the  success  of  the  English  work  is  necessarily  condi- 
tioned by  certain  material  and  personal  factors,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  number  and  the  size  of  the  classes,  the  library  and 
other  equipment,  and  the  preparation  of  the  teacher,  the  supreme 
essential  to  success  being  the  properly  trained  teacher  of  national 
standards,  mature  judgment  and  definite  methods  of  measuring 
results. 

The  committee  further  declares  that  the  two  fundamental  aims 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning  the  whole  course  and  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  every  year,  are :  first,  through  the  study  of  com- 
position, to  give  the  pupils  command  of  the  art  of  communication 
in  speech  and  writing  ;  and,  second,  through  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, to  teach  them  to  read  thoughtfully  and  with  appreciation,  to 
form  in  them  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  to  teach  them  how  to 
find  books  that  are  worth  while. 

So  much  for  the  point  of  view  of  the  committee  and  the 
fundamental  aims  of  the  course  as  they  conceive  them  to  be.  Now 
a  word  as  to  the  organization  of  the  materials  for  the  course  of 
study  and  the  general  method  of  presentation. 

First,  the  committee  conceives  of  the  subject  matter  of  English 
as  consisting  primarily  of  activities,  not  of  information  ;  as  provid- 
ing a  means  for  the  development  of  ideals, attitudes,  skill, and  habits, 
rather  than  for  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  principles,  and,  there- 
fore, to  be  learned  by  practice  rather  than  by  generalization. 
These  activities  are  really  only  two-fold:  namely,  receiving  impres- 
sions and  giving  them,  and  have  reference  to  only  two  types  of  situ- 
ation, work  and  leisure,  production  and  play.  In  this  fact  may  be 
found  the  basis  for  a  vital  and  economical  organization  of  the  Eng- 
lish course.  The  activities  mainly  characterized  by  the  spirit  of 
work  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  characterized  by 
the  spirit  of  play.  The  study  of  expression  for  practical  purposes 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  books  of  a  practical  char- 
acter ;  in  the  same  way,  the  study  of  literary  composition  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  that  term  should  accompany  the  study  of  novels, 
dramas,  essays,  and  poems. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  value  of  systematized  knowledge 
in  the  case  of  grammar,  spelling,  rhetoric,  literary  forms,  history 
of  literary  production,  etc.,  but  believes  that  this  knowledge  should 
be  subsidiary,  and  that  it  can  actually  be  gained  only  through  and 
in  connection  with  genuine  constructive  activities  and  should  not 
be  made  the  chief  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  course.  The  re- 
lating of  items  of  knowledge  to  the  pupil's  daily  experience  is  con- 
sidered more  important  than  the  relating  of  these  items  to  each 
other  in  his  memory. 
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Grammar  and  rhetoric  are  regarded  in  the  report  as  the  theo- 
retical side  of  correct  and  effective  expression  in  speech  and  writ- 
ing, and  both  should  find  their  meaning  throughout  the  course  in 
terms  of  the  actual  compositional  activities  of  the  pupils.  The  pu- 
pils themselves  should  in  large  measure  form  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples, the  value  of  which  should  appear  in  connection  with  the  va- 
rious projects  upon  which  the  pupils  are  engaged.  In  other  words, 
exercises  are  not  to  be  devised  for  the  sake  of  exemplifying  prin- 
ciples, but  principles  are  to  be  seized  upon  because  they  enable 
greater  success  in  communication.  The  old  treatise  on  rhetoric 
will  be  relegated  to  the  past,  and  its  place  supplied  by  laboratory 
guides  and  note  books. 

As  for  literary  forms  and  literary  history  the  same  viewpoint 
is  maintained.  Critical  appreciation  of  technique  in  literary  com- 
position is  regarded  as  possible  to  only  a  small  degree  in  the  high 
school.  Generalizations  of  a  critical  nature  should,  therefore,  be 
few  and  modest.  The  study  of  literary  history,  except  as  an  elec- 
tive, should  be  incidental  and  informal  in  the  high  school.  For  the 
majority  of  high  school  pupils,  incidental  information  relating  to 
the  matter  under  consideration,  blackboard  outlines  and  summaries, 
individual  reports,  reference  reading  with  a  definite  purpose,  should 
constitute  the  sum  of  literary  history,  sufficient  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  further  reading  and  study. 

Regular  work  in  spelling  is  regarded  as  necessary  in  the  junior 
high  school  unit,  that  is,  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  drill  be  focused  upon  the  words  that 
investigation  shows  are  frequently  misspelled  by  pupils  of  these 
years.  These  lists  should  be  made  up  of  the  class  list,  gathered  by 
the  teacher  from  the  written  work,  and  from  the  grade  list  sug- 
gested by  Ayres  and  others.  Subject  spelling  should  also  be  car- 
ried on  in  history  and  other  classes  so  as  to  prevent  the  misspelling 
of  proper  nouns  and  technical  terms.  In  addition  to  this,  each  pu- 
pil should  be  required  to  keep  in  a  note  book  individual  lists  of 
words  with  which  he  has  had  special  difficulty.  The  work  in  spell- 
ing should  be  further  supported  by  the  systematic  study  of  word 
structure  and  derivation. 

So  much  for  the  general  spirit  of  the  course.  The  details  of 
the  work  have  been  arranged  under  seven  main  heads,  as  follows  : 
Composition  in  the  junior  high  school  (that  is,  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades);  literature  in  the  junior  high  school  ; 
composition  in  the  senior  high  school  (that  is,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades);  literature  in  the  senior  high  school  ;  oral  ex- 
pression ;  business  English  ;  general  reading. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  course  recommended  for  the  junior 
high  school,  there  is  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the  chief  problems 
arising  in  these  years,  and  mention  of  the  several  abilities  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  pupil  during  this  period.  The  material  and  method 
suitable  for  each  grade  are  suggested,  with  statement  of  the  aims  to 
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be  kept  in  mind.  There  is  a  discussion  also  of  means  of  encourag- 
ing home  reading  done  by  the  pupil  in  the  first  high  school  jears, 
and  a  suggestive  list  of  books  for  study  and  general  reading,  from 
which  selections  may  be  made  for  individual  reading  and  for  class 
work. 

A.  similar  treatment  is  given  of  the  senior  high  school  course, 
with  interesting  discussion  of  class  room  activities  in  composition, 
the  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  study  of  literature,  general  principles 
to  be  considered  in  forming  a  course  in  literature,  and  principles 
underlying  the  grouping  of  literature.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
section  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  various  definite  means  of 
studying  literature,  and  the  value  of  the  several  school  activities  as 
aids  in  the  teaching  of  literature. 

The  subjects  of  oral  English  and  general  reading  necessarily, 
overlap  the  others  and  are  not  intended  as  distinct  and  separate 
lines  of  activity,  but  they  are  given  separate  treatment  in  the  report 
to  show  their  continuity  and  to  emphasize  their  importance. 

In  the  treatment  of  oral  English  the  immediate  class  room  aims 
of  teaching  the  subject  are  summed  up  under  the  several  abilities 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  pupil,  and  the  various  activities  that  lead  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  aims  are  grouped  broadly  under  the 
three  heads — physical,  intellectual  and  emotional.  The  work  sug- 
gested for  the  six  grades  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  is 
outlined  carefully,  and  the  attainment  to  be  expected  at  the  end  of 
each  year's  work  definitely  stated. 

The  subject  of  general  reading  received  special  attention  in  the 
report  on  literature  for  the  junior  and  the  senior  high  school  period, 
but  the  committee  widely  deemed  the  subject  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  supplement  this  with  a  separate  discussion,  in  which  the 
home  reading  of  the  student  is  connected  with  English  composition, 
history,  science  and  other  subjects,  as  well  as  with  literature.  Sug- 
gestions of  immediate  interest  and  practical  value  are  made  for  se- 
curing the  interest  of  young  people  in  the  wide  and  intelligent 
reading  of  books  and  magazines  in  which  are  reflected  a  variety  of 
interests. 

The  subject  of  business  English  has  been  introduced  into  the 
school  curriculum  comparatively  recently,  and  practice  is  so  diverse 
that  opinions  concerning  the  matter  are  yet  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
and  no  effort  is  yet  made  to  formulate  a  course.  In  the  treatment 
of  this  subject,  therefore,  the  report  confines  itself  chiefly  to  a 
statement  of  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  construction  of 
such  courses  in  individual  schools. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  divisions  of  the  report  is  that  which 
gives  the  findings  of  the  special  sub-committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  high  school  library  and  its  equipment.  Here  are  suggested 
hitherto  unrealized  possibilities  of  development  of  the  school  library 
to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  schools — the  metropolitan  high 
school,  the  high  school  of  the  town  or  small  city,  and  the  small 
rural  high  school. 
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The  final  section  of  the  sub-committee  report  is  devoted  to 
brief  summaries  of  the  principal  problems  of  English  teaching  that 
are  peculiarly  administrative,  and  reference  and  suggestions  are 
given  to  make  available  to  the  inquiring  teacher  the  best  current 
thought  and  information  on  each  subject.  Such  topics  are  handled 
as  articulation  with  the  elementary  school,  co  operation  with  other 
departments,  vocational  guidance  through  composition,  preparation 
of  teachers,  cla^^s  room  equipment,  standards  and  measures  of  at- 
tainment, economy  of  time  in  the  organization  of  the  course. 

Under  the  head  Bibliography  is  assembled  a  list  of  books  that 
alone  would  make  the  report  a  veritable  gold  mine  to  the  earnest 
teacher  seeking  new  light  on  the  professional  aspects  of  the  subject. 
The  committee  has  brought  together  here  complete  bibliographical 
lists  containing  not  only  full  information  on  every  phase  of  the  ma- 
terials and  methods  of  English  teaching,  but  the  best  current 
thought  on  tendencies  that  are  not  yet  crystalized.  The  lists  have 
been  carefully  classified  under  various  headings,  such  as  Educational 
Bearings,  History  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools,  College  Entrance 
Kequirements,  Subject  Matter  of  Literature,  English  Grammar, 
Articulation  with  the  Elementary  School,  Preparation  of  Teachers, 
The  Library  and  Other  Equipment,  Aims  and  Organization  of  the 
Course,  Economy  of  Time,  etc. 

This  summary  of  the  report  should  not  be  brought  to  a  close 
without  a  word  of  comment  on  the  personnel  of  the  national  joint 
committee  of  thirty  responsible  for  its  compilation  Professor 
James  Fleming  Hosic,  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  lately  head  of  the  English  department  in  the  Chicago 
Normal  College,  and  since  September,  1917,  connected  with  Colum- 
bia University,  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  his 
wise  guidance  and  control  are  largely  due  the  careful  results  of  the 
undertaking.  On  the  committee  were  men  and  women  represent- 
ing every  phase  of  English  teaching,  from  the  high  school  teacher 
and  librarian  to  the  heads  of  departments  in  normal  school  and 
college, the  school  supervisor,  superintendent,  and  trained  specialist 
in  education.  They  represent,  too,  every  section  of  the  country 
and  reflect  the  varying  conditions  and  environment  under  which 
the  work  of  the  class  room  is  carried  on.  On  the  rev^iewing  com- 
mittee appear  the  names  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, Honorable  P  P.  Claxton,  and  of  other  trained  specialists 
in  education. 

Such  a  report,  based  on  careful  and  exhaustive  investigations 
of  actual  school  conditions,  must  be  considered  as  high  authority, 
and  is  earnestly  commended  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
progressive  teachers  of  English  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

MAEY  SOMERVILLE  GAMMON, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
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ScKool   Notes 


The  school  opened  on  September  11  with  the  dormitories 
filled  to  their  capacity  and  a  number  of  students  from  the  town. 
The  graduating  class  of  1917  was  the  largest  in  the  six  years  of  the 
school's  life,  so  there  were  many  new  faces.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  happiness  of  the  "  old  girls  "  in  meeting,  and  every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  have  the  newcomers  also  feel  at  home  The  school 
gave  an  infjrmal  reception  for  them  on  the  14th,  and  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  followed  on  the  21st  with  a  most  enjoyable  ''get  together '' 
evening. 

On  October  12  Miss  Llora  Hoffman,  a  well-known  soprano,  gave 
a  concert  in  the  auditorium  of  Eussell  Hall,  which  brought  out  a 
number  of  people  from  the  town  to  join  the  school  audience.  This 
was  one  of  a  series  of  entertainments  to  be  given  during  the  winter 
and  proved  a  fortunate  first  night  choice.  Miss  Hoffman  delighted 
all  who  heard  her. 

The  outside  activities  of  the  school  are  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest. Very  recently.  Miss  Margaret  Flenniken,  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Dr.  Leslie  Thompkins,  of  Cincinnati,  gave 
most  helpful  talks  to  the  students  in  behalf  of  the  fund  which  it  is 
hoped  to  raise  here  for  war  relief  work.  This  money  will  go  to  the 
National  Students'  Friendship  Fund,  and  will  be  used  in  the  effort 
to  amelioriate  conditions  in  the  prison  camps  and  in  the  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  O.  A.  work  at  the  various  cantonments  here  and  abroad. 
Dr.  Douglas  Freeman,  of  Richmond,  will  speak  along  the  same  lines 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  1. 

A  mass-meeting  of  the  entire  school  will  be  held  early  in  the 
month,  conducted  by  the  students,  and  their  reports  of  the  work  of 
the  Eed  Cross  and  other  organizations  will  be  illustrated  by  tab- 
leaux. At  this  meeting  pledge  cards  will  be  distributed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  contributions  will  amount  to  at  least  $500.  The 
faculty  and  students  are  working  together  enthusiastically  in  this 
campaign,  and  many  of  them  are  doing  other  forms  of  work  besides. 

The  two  Literary  Societies  have  arranged  their  programs  for 
the  year  on  subjects  relating  to  war  work  and  conditions,  and  are 
undertaking  knitting  and  sewing  in  connection  with  the  Red  Cross 
Society  in  the  town. 
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President  Russell  has  raade  addresses  in  several  of  the  sur- 
rounding counties  in  the  interest  of  war  work,  and  has  a  number 
of  other  engagements. 

Dean  Chandler  is  in  charge  of  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  for 
the  bnilding  at  Catawba,  Va.,  a  pavilion  for  the  tubercular 
teachers  of  the  State.  He  has  thoroughly  organized  every  county 
in  the  First  Congressional  District,  and  will  attempt  to  visit  every 
one  and  personally  present  this  cause.  The  campaign  thus  far  has 
been  highly  successful,  more  than  $1,000  having  been  pledged  from 
the  First  District. 

''  All  work  "  affects  Jill  quite  as  seriously  as  it  does  Jack,  and 
so  the  October  festival — Hallowe'en — will  be  celebrated  with  the 
usual  zest.  A  play,  '^  The  Fairy  and  the  Witch,"  will  be  given  by 
the  Dramatic  Club,  and  afterwards  the  bonfires  will  burn  brightly 
on  the  campus  while  the  girls  toast  marshmallows,  and  try  to  read 
their  fortunes  in  the  old  time  honored  ways. 

The  annual  Fox  and  Hound  chase  came  off  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  27,  causing  much  merriment,  and  resulting  this  year  in 
the  escape  of  the  Foxes. 

The  class  basket  ball  teams  are  practicing  daily,  and  some  fine 
games  are  to  be  expected. 

The  work  on  the  new  laundry  and  heating  plant  is  being  pushed 
to  completion  and  will  add  materially  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  school. 

The  Eussell  Literary  Society,  through  its  executive  committee 
and  faculty  advisory  committee,  has  planned  an  interesting  course 
of  study  for  the  school  year,  focusing  attention  on  questions  of  vital 
interest  in  connection  with  the  great  war.  The  program  includes 
such  subjects  as  a  study  of  the  Red  Cross  Movement,  the  Liberty 
Loans  and  the  War  Tax,  the  lifational  Council  of  Defense,  the  Mob- 
ilization of  Our  Army  and  Navy,  the  Army  Cantonments  and  Navy 
Stations,  the  Allies,  Patriotic  Songs  of  the  Warring  Nations,  the 
War  in  Song  and  Story. 

The  society  has  undertaken  a  considerable  bit  of  hand  work  to 
be  done  through  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
will  organize  at  once  as  a  unit.  One  or  two  evenings  in  each  month 
are  devoted  to  this  work,  and  the  members  of  the  society  are  di- 
vided into  groups  for  knitting,  sewing  and  other  forms  of  work. 
Already  fifteen  sweaters  and  several  pairs  of  wristlets  are  well  un- 
der way.  While  needles  and  scissors  are  flying  in  this  patriotic 
work,  there  is  an  informal  discussion  of  current  events,  and  occa- 
sionally some  member  of  the  society  reads  a  story  or  war  poem. 
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At  the  last  regular  meetiDg  of  the  society,  it  was  voted  unani- 
mously that  the  society  should  adopt  and  care  for  a  French  orphan, 
and  a  committee  is  now  corresponding  about  the  details  necessary 
for  accomplishing  this. 

The  year's  work  promises  to  be  most  interesting,  and  the 
members  are  entering  upon  it  with  a  keenness  of  enthusiasm  that 
is  contagious. 


^s[ew  GeograpK}?  Equipment 


The  School  now  offers  four  courses  in  Geography  and  Geog- 
raphy Methods.  The  new  course  introduced  this  session  is  one  in 
general  (Geography.  To  add  interest  and  vividness  to  this  course 
we  have  procured  600  lantern  slides  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 
covering  a  great  number  of  topics.  This  is  the  regular  collection, 
entitled  '  'The  World  Visualized  for  the  Class  Room. ' '  The  course  is 
elective  in  the  Junior  year.  A  large  number  of  Juniors  have  elected 
the  course  and  are  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  Geography 
taught  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern  slides.    A  number  of  these  slides  ■ 

may  be  used  advantageously  to  illustrate  topics  in  subjects  other  * 

than  Geography. 
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What  Our  1917  Graduates  Are  Doing 


All  of  our  1917  graduates  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  The  following  list  gives  their  location.  Reports  indi- 
cate that  they  have  started  off  well  and  are  making  good. 

Name:  IvOCAtion 

Bailey,  Calphurnia  Annie , Montross 

Bargamin,  Daisy  E)mma South  Norfolk 

Ballard,  Abbie    .    ,    » Ivittle  Falls 

Berry,  Kffie  Graham Bowling  Green 

Biscoe,  Mamie  Ivee Teaching 

Bowles,  Sadie  M ...  Cumberland  Co. 

Brown,  Mabel Ashburn 

Brown,  Mildred  lyouise '  .  Phoebus 

Boggs,  Ivucile  Hooe Position  with  Govt.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Brewington,  Maria  Elizabeth Irvington 

Broache,  Belle Clarendon 

Coghill,  Hermine Dinwiddle 

Cralle,  Roberta  Williamson Warrenton 

Ellis,  lyyda  Monroe Stevensville  H.  S. 

Carter,  Edna Garrisonville 

Connellee,  Mary  B Temperanceville 

Carter,  Elizabeth  C Newtown 

Dix,  Margaret  Va Irvington. 

Eubank,  Nancy    .    .    ' Newtown 

Ellis,  Imogene Machipungo 

Finnegan,  Eliz,  Bernard Newport  News 

Flippin,  Iveam  B Sparta 

Ford,  Ruth Newport  News 

Fox,  Carrie , Oaklawn  H.  S. 

Goodman,  Nannie Greenbackville 

Hutcheson,  Ilus Rockville 

Harwood,  Mary Mt.  Vernon 

Herndon,  Martha' Richmond 

Jame9,  Margaret  T Belle  Haven 

James,  Anne  (Mrs.  G.  A.  Vaiden,  Jr.) White  Stone 

Kidd,  MaryT Newtown 

King,  Ruth  G Broadnax 

Messick,  Rachel  S Churchview 

Moncure,  Anne  E , Alexandria 

McKann,  Elsie  W Churchview 

Millner,  Eugenia  C Norfolk  Co. 

Morton,  Edna King  George 
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Michie,  Ivillie  lyee      Charlottesville 

Matthews,  Viola Palmer  Springs 

Nash,  Ada Warsaw 

Oliver,  Ruth .    .  Norfolk  Co. 

Payne,  lyucy Returned  to  Normal 

Powell,  Pearl : Hampton 

Phippins,  Brands Richlands 

Roberts,  pianche Ballston 

Roberts,  Ivillie Mongohick  H.  S. 

Richardson,  Mary Spotsylvania  C.  H, 

Rogers,  Corrinne -    .  Southampton  Co, 

Scott,  Ina  Ethelwyn Bay  View 

Shuman,  Lois  Marie .    .    Reedy  Ch.  H.  S. 

Saunders,  Gertrude  P ,  .    Not  teaching 

Smith,  Frances  M Henrico  Co. 

Spindle,  Josephine Not  teaching 

Stoneham,  Blanche    . Ivancaster 

Smith,  Kthel  J Caroline  Co. 

Vandergrift,  Amy  B Norfolk 

Woody,  L/Ucile  R Crewe 

White,  Margaret  Irvine Not  teaching 

Willson,  Susie Seven  Pines  Sch. 

Wright,  J.  Augusta Jarratt 

White,  Gertrude  W Alexandria  Co. 

Wright,  Hilda  T ...  Guinea 


